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Memorabilia. 

VERY noteworthy paper in the Febru- 

ary Bulletin of the Institute of Histori- | 
cal Research, is that by Mr, H. G. Richard- 
son and Mr. G. O. Sayles on ‘ Early Corona- | 
tion Records.’ It is designed to indicate the | 
nature of the existing evidence extant and of 
the conclusions that may be drawn from it | 
(especially from the surviving fourteenth- | 
century documents) with a view to bring the 
interests of the historian and the liturgio- 


logist closer together. The earliest coronation 
record relates to the coronation, in 1236, of | 








| inger. 
| English carvings are in general distinguished 


| some essential features of 
| ornament and those of certain series of sculp- 


ornament contributed by Herr Ernst Kitz- 
A classical feature—and these Early 


by their classical character—it is a product 
of the Mediterranean influence which, after 
the decline of the Roman provincial art, is 
known to have touched England in _ the 
seventh and eighth centuries. The question 
whether it came to this country through 
Italy, through Gaul, or direct from the Hel- 
lenistic Orient, has often been discussed. A 


_new point raised here by Herr Kitzinger- 
| after careful comparison of foreign proto- 


types with the English examples that come 
nearest to them—is the resemblance between 
English plant- 


tures from Coptic Egypt; and again, between 


| the English treatment of vine-scrolls and that 


in Syrian mosaics, those of the Dome of the 
Rocks at Jerusalem, and of the Great 
Mosque at Damascus. ‘These resemblances 
are well brought home by excellent photo- 
graphs; by which also the English type of 
vine-scroll, free, naturalistic and in relatively 
high relief, is contrasted with the flat and 
rigid forms of Lombard art. While a thorough 
working over of the English material is re- 





ine, 
cog- 


ble. 
ond- 
ams 


Eleanor of Provence, of which the one con- | quired before progress towards a conclusion 
temporary copy is in the red book of the | can be made there seems fair probability in 
exchequer; the existence at one time in the | the suggestion that the connection between 





exchequer of a thirteenth-century coronation | 
office may be inferred from a passage in 
Matthew Paris’s ‘ Historia Anglorum.’ The 
office discussed in the essay is that known as 
the fourth recension, attributed with virtual 
certainty to the fourteenth century, and 
existing in four forms, of which the second 
belongs undoubtedly to the coronation of 
Edward II and the third to that of Edward 
III. The interesting differences between the 
forms occur in the rubrics. Following the | 
section on the office, we have that on the 
coronation oath of which fourteenth-century 
versions exist both in French and Latin, 
the Latin to be used “si rex fuerit litera- 
tus,” the French if the King were unlettered. | 
The oath, as its occurrence in various records | 
shows, was made widely known. The inter- | 
esting point in the discussion here is | 
whether or not the King pledged himself to 
abide not only by laws already established, | 


but by such future laws as should be chosen 
by his people. The essay will be concluded 
in a following number of the Bulletin. 


[X the March number of Antiquity we were 
particularly interested in the discussion 
of the origin of Anglo-Saxon Vine-seroll | 





| the John Rylands Library. 


Anglo-Saxon and Hellenistic Oriental art is 


| direct. 


HOSE who have been interested in the two 
important recent discoveries in Egyptian 
papyri: the fragment of an unknown Gospel, 
acquired by the British Museum and the 


| fragment of the Fourth ae found among 


the collection of papyri in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester: will like to have their 
attention drawn to the January Bulletin of 
It contains, 
under ‘ Notes and News’ various particulars 
concerning the latter fragment, 
the views of experts upon it, and upon 
papyri in general. Following this is the 
paper upon it by its discoverer Mr. C. H. 
Roberts which has already appeared in book 
form from the Manchester University Press ; 
and then we have the lecture on the frag- 
ment at the British Museum delivered by 
Dr. C. H. Dodd at Manchester in November 
of last year. This forms altogether a good 
ody of important discourse. The Bulletin 


concerning 


= 


| winds up with an amusing paper about the 


publication of Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘ Anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson,’ the main point of which is 
Samuel Lysons’s courageous expunging of a 
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passage against Boswell which would have 
precipitated the well-known quarrels between 
Johnson’s two friends. The change had to 
be effected when the book was nearly ready 
for publication and the business of getting it 
accomplished is traced. 


HE fiftieth anniversary of the foundation 
of the English Goethe Society on Feb. 25, 
1886, was celebrated on Feb. 26 last by a 
conversazione at University College, London. 
After a reception by the President, Professor 
G. P. Gooch, a short address on the history 
of the Society was given by Professor H. G. 
Fiedler, of Oxford, and was followed by reci- 
tations of some of Goethe’s best-known poems 
by Frau Else Johannsen-Wagner, an accom- 
plished German actress who has been driven 
into exile. During the war, and for some 
years later, the activities of the Society were 
suspended, but in 1922 it was resuscitated 
mainly through the enthusiasm of Lord Hal- 
dane, who, like Professors Max Miller, 
Dowden and Blackie, was one of its distin- 
guished presidents. The purpose of the 
Society is to promote the study of Goethe’s 
works and thought, and in 1891 its scope was 
extended so that, while keeping Goethe as the 
central figure, the attention of members 
might also be directed to other fields of 
German literature. A volume of its proceed- 
ings is published annually. Further inform- 
ation can be obtained from the Assistant Sec- 
age Miss Ella Oswald, 3, Steele’s Road, 
v.W.3. 


HE Devon and Cornwall Record Society, 
in their Report for the year 1935, have 
a number of interesting matters to bring for- 
ward. The Bishop of Exeter (Lord Wil- 
liam Cecil) has accepted the presidentship of 
the Society in succession to the 15th Harl 
of Devon. The Society has received a_be- 
quest of the manuscripts of the late A. J. 
P. Skinner, whose work as a genealogist, ex- 
tending over some thirty years, has been of 
well recognized importance. No collection of 
genealogical data of modern times, for West 
Country families, is to be compared with 
this one, which is now being sorted and sys- 
tematically arranged, with the making of an 
index as a further enterprise to be later on 
envisaged by the Council. Among the tran- 
scripts received during the year, is that of 
the Cruwys Morchard Parish Register — 
burials from 1672 to 1812—a parish which 
the Tiverton Letters and Papers have re- 
cently brought to our readers’ notice. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR M. BECKMAN AND FATHER 
PETRE, S.J., 1687. 


[THE following paper may be thought 
worth printing, as giving some in- 
teresting details about Sir Martin Beckman 
(of whom there is an account in the 
‘D.N.B.’) and about: K. James II. and 
Father E. Petre, 8.J. The paper has just 
been acquired by Marsh’s Library, Dublin; 
it was among the belongings of the late Rey. 
Dr. N. J. D. White, formerly Librarian. 


The Reason why I have been Accounted 
a papist is this. 

About ayear and a halfe a goe y® quarter 
Master Gen!! Colll! Maxwell made his 
business to perswade me to the Romish 
ffaith, but finding his endeavour inefectuall 
he obtainded the Kings Command that I 
should discourse wth ffather Peeter wet 
order I obeyed, whoe finding me also not 
inclinable thereunto, told me _ that his 
Maj had a great kindness for me, but 
was resolved that the Engeneer Gen! of 
England should be a Roman Catholick and 
would therefore gett an able Engeneer from 
the ffrench King for such an important 
post: and therefore advised me witout 
delay to consider of it to the Kings satis- 
faction before I went to the Northern 
parts, I thereupon desired ffather Peeter 
that he would make choice of one devine 
and I would gett an other to debate the 
Controversall points wth he absolutely 
refused, saying that it would onely produce 
heats and passions on both sides wout 
any satisfaction to me, and soe went into 
an other roome and fetched out 3 bookes 
weh he presented me to read, the first was 
called the manuall of Controversies the 24 
was called Questions upon Questions the 
34 was a booke in 4t printed att Oxford 
little before, wet was to prove D* Martin 
Luther an Imposture and that he Con- 
versed all his life wth the Devill; about 5 
dayes after I received an Order from the 
Honoble ye Ordnance-Board to goe to 
Berwick to see in what Condition that 
place was in, the next day after w°? was 
upon a Sunday about Eleaven of the Clock 
I mett the King in the Parke neer the 
Diall where I tooke leave of him, and in 
stepping backward he called me back, ask- 
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Bic, ing me what I have resolved upon, concern- Tam-kettle, disused pots and pans. H. 
‘al ing the Important business I have had | glossary. Used of a damaged motor-car: 
wth ffather Peeters, I answered that 1 | ‘a wold tam-kettle.’’ H2, 73. 
hoped to give him very shortly full satis- | Taver, one who is restless or violent. ‘‘ A 
ee faction in that matter, upon which the terror an’ a taver, an’ a constant worrit to 
. king said, in these words: S' Martin I | any mother.”’ B8, 150. ‘ E.D.D.’ has Tave 
R will have you to be well satisfied in yo" and Tavering. 
Conscience’ before you declare to the| Tea-water, tea strained off the leaves to 
Church, which when you are I shall be | take out to work. “ Bread and cheese and 
ught very glad, and assure you I shall then be | an excellent onion, with a bottle o’ ‘ tay- 
_ more kind to you than 1 have been, after | water’ to wash it down.” B5, 265. 
man wet time his Majtie never asked me any | Temptious, tempting. ‘‘ She did spuddly 
the more, nor did I ever since speake to ffather | round a’der temptious fat ingledogs.’’ 3, 
and Peeters; for it happened that I have been | 66. ‘‘ All spiced up, Zo temptious and be- 
Just continually rowling up and downe upon the | guilen !’’ 98. ‘E.D.D.’ Temptuous, 
lin Kings Service, nor have I ever received the | (Shrop.). ‘ 
her. Sacrement from any Roman Priest or had That far. ‘‘ The elt idden zo dusty, that 
~ any Conversacion wth any of them, and | VUr. A2, 2. The pig isn’t such a bad one, 
ad being weary of this desolate & heathnish | 8° far as that goes. — 
sort of life I resolved to leave the Army | , The more’s to pity, more’s the pity. 
rter and receive publikly the Holy Sacrem* in Tommy Nutty,’ ‘Zummerzet Rhymes,’ 59. 
his the Church of England in order to make | Thickly, prevalent. “‘ When the measles 
nish me Capable of takeing the Oathes and | Was so thickly our way.’’ El, 209. 
uall Tests according to the Law Established Thimp, to fillip with finger and thumb. 
it I for that purpose, w°h | performed in St | H. glossary. f ee 
weh Peeters Church in Cornhill and received Thimping. ; Who be you but a thimping 
not a Cirtificate for its performans from the | Wold gibbett?”’ S.Y.B. 1927, 59. 
his Minister and Churchwarden of the said Thouse. See Withouse. 
but Church. Thrash, ransack. ‘‘ We was forced to 
L of Wittness my hand this 10th day of | thrash the house for bits o’ extras for her 
and December 1688. [the sow’s] wash.’’ E2, 130. 
rom [autograph] M Beakman. Thrashed, smashed. ‘‘ Leg seemed all 
‘ant [Note at bottom thrashed in bits.’ E2, 236. 
lout right-hand corner Thrown over the pulpit, marriage banns 
tis- of the verso}. read in church. ‘‘ Beth’s name thrown over 
ern 1688. pulpit.”’” Wyatt, ‘ Cheese Carnival,’ 197. 
ater Beakman’s accot why he has been Ticket-snapper, man who punches tickets. 
rine accounted a Papist. ‘“ Montague’s a lift-man and ticket-snapper 
the The account is a written on a single sheet in the Underground Tube Railway.” AS, 26. 
tely Laie * Tied it up, got married. ‘‘ Caleb’s mother 
ace of paper, about 12 x 8 inches. an’ Zelina’s father tied it up.’’ Jones, 
‘out N. B. Waite. ‘ Jarge Balsh at Bristol Zoo,’ 18. 
nto ash ue ‘“You mithering tim-tam.”’ 
kes S.Y.B. 1927, 59. 
was A GLOSSARY OF SOMERSET Tippeting, begging for pancakes at Shrove- 
. 94 DIALECT. tide. C2. (Tapping at doors of houses). 
the (See ante pp. 74 97, 111, 133, 147, 165, 183). Tippets, tip-toes, both literally and meta- 
ord Baits : ‘ phorically. ‘‘ I was just on the tippets of 
tis Taachy, fungus on_ trees. (Wincanton). | calling out ‘ Vire.’’’ H2, 149. 
oo Macmillan, ‘ Flower Names.’ Tipsy-bib, the water-wagtail. El, 242. 
t 5 Table-board, table. B6, 237. Apparently from its dipping motion as 
the Taffil, Tiffil, (subs.), thread. C2. Cf. | though to drink. 
to ‘E.D.D.’ Taffle 2, Tifle 3. Tittle-tats, long-tailed tits. E2, 63. O.N. 
hat _ Taking to doing, finding fault. C2. Cf. | titlingr, a tit. 
vas ED.D.’ Take, ii. 23}. Tole-call, an instrument imitating birds’ 
ock Talk-abouts. ‘‘'The blessed ringers keap | calls, used to attract them. ‘‘ Tole-calls 
the the bells agwine all the while, Talk about | made of sycamore bark.’’ B3, 152. Cf. 
ih your talk abouts, that’s the way to do it.” | ‘E.D.D.’ 3rd Toll. 
sk- Tommy Nutty,’ ° Zummerzet Rhymes,’ 42. Tommy call your uncle. ‘ A local name 
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for poor tea.”’ S. + £ B. 1922, 32, 


Tongue-whetting. ‘‘ No  tongue-whettin’ 
belongin’ to she.’’ El, 98. Scolding? 

Tonse, a large marble. H. glossary. 

Took leg, ran away. ‘‘ Took laag an’ 


bolted as though the divil were atter ’en.”’ 
Jones, ‘Jarge Balsh at Bristol Zoo,’ 78. 
Also 82, 133. 

Tookt an’ gone, taken ill and dead. ‘‘ The 
wold Jonas Kearder wur zoon a’tookt an’ 


gone, wurden ur?” A2, 48. Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ 
Take, 4. 

Toory-loory, a social gathering, jollifica- 
tion. ‘‘I do mind a bit ov a toory-loory up 
to farm.’’ B2, 167. Cf. ‘E.D.D.’ Tooral- 
looral, adj., Partially intoxicated, merry 
with drink (Lakeland). From the _ test- 
words ‘truly rural.” 

Torchey, a duster. ‘‘ A rare one wi’ the 
torchey.’’ A3, 112. 

T’ Other, God. ‘‘ They’ve altered the 
time. They didn’t ‘onde to interfere with 


T’ Other’s doings that way.” S.Y.B, 1935, 45. 

Y'rapper, trap-horse, driving-horse. ‘‘ The 
most wonderful trapper ever man _ sat be- 
hind.”’ : 

Treacle- flower. B9, 79. Is this the same 
as Treacle-dabs or Field Wood-rush, Luzula 
Campestris, listed in A. S. Macmillan’s 
‘ Names of Flowers, etc., in Somerset ’ ? 

Treble-nut (‘‘ threbble-nut’’), three nuts 


in one; carried as a charm against tooth- 
ache. C2. 


Trinnick, a switch or twig cut from a 
hedge. H. glossary. As an objurgation: 
‘Th’ tootling wold trinnick.’”? S.Y.B. 
1926, 53. 


Tumble-toe, to stumble. ‘‘ Y’ur own mis- 
sus come tumble-toein’ on the pitchin’s wi’ 
a tray o’ crock’ry.’’ E2, 80. Pitchings, 
small cobbles. 

Turf-hammer, an imaginary implement, 
the bait in a practical joke. ‘‘ They love to 
get a ‘foreigner’ to search for one of the 
curiosities of the neighbourhood—a turf- 
hammer in the bog.’’ Bl, 212. 

Turf-scythe. ‘‘ They cut it out in slabs 
called ‘mumps’ with a sort of flat shovel 
called a ‘ turf-scythe.’’’ Bl, 211. 


Turk, the ‘‘ broad-arrow ’? mark formerly 
used in defining land-boundaries. Wickham, 
“With Spade and Terrier,’ 52. ‘‘ Tore” in 


the Hebrides. Celtic Review, x., 358; illus- 
tration in Wise’s ‘ Caledonia.’ At Congres- 
bury, Som., it was called the Srane-teak or 
Dungz-pike, to which it had little resemb- 
lance ; 


reproduced from ‘ Geography.’ 


see illustration in S.Y.B. 1935, 89, | 
Called the | 
Crow’s Foot (formerly the Fairy’s Foot) in future o’ ’im li 


| 


the folklore of the Isle of Man, where it wag 
till lately regarded with superstitious respect, 
Gill, ‘A Second Manx Scrapbook,’ 112, 
et seq. Scratched on flint arrow-heads used 


| as amulets in seventeenth-century Scotland, 


| Proc. Soc. Ant, Scotd., xxvii. 467. In medi- 
| eval witchcraft, the Devil’s Claw. Sinis- 
| trari, (seventeenth century), Paris, 1879, 


Qu. Somerset? “‘ Ufers,”’ 


It was the Teutonic rune for T, 
hence the emblem of the God Tyr or Tiw. 
Grimm, ‘Teut. Myth.,’ 200, 204; Saxo 
Grammaticus, (Elton), 80. Seen on whorls 
found below the site of Troy in a stratum 


dating, according to Schliemann, ‘ Ilios,’ to 
circa B.C. 
Turk. Used in mild oaths. ‘‘ Why, what 
the Turk have ’ee got there!’’ Al, 167. 
Turkish, (intensifying adj.). ‘‘ Lead en 
a most turkish rapid life.’ ‘‘ Turkish 
curious!” ‘A turkish sight o’ that-there 


oxen-gin about to-day, Pa’son!’’ A3, 113, 
114, 118. Cf. ‘ E.D.D.’ Turk 3. 

Turn going, dismiss, give notice to. ‘ Thik 
wold Mother Quirker Hall be turned gwain 
to once to make way var ’ee.”’ ‘‘ Can’t turn 
none o’s gwain.’’ A2, 15. Cf, ‘ E.D.D.’ 
2nd Turn, 3 (6). 

Twettered-up. ‘‘ Zoup  twettered-up ar 
plain.” S.Y.B. 1934, 16. ‘‘ All o’t twet- 
tered-up vine.” §S.Y.B. 1932, 18. Highly 
flavoured ? 

Twice-tumes, two occasions. ‘‘ Them be the 
only twice-times I been above a couple o’ 
mile from me cottage since father went.” 
El, 43. 

Twick, moment. 
man.’’ E2, , 

Twinny, a state of terror. ‘‘ It do put I 
in such a twinny to hear un.’’ (1826). 
S.Y.B. 1926, 37. 

Twist-truth, untruthful person. “ The 
bare-faced twist-truth.’’ Wyatt, ‘ Cheese 
Carnival,’ 195. A barometer, in this case. 

Uffets. ‘* Some canal-boats like they in 
the Black Country, which were worked by 
chaps lying on their backs, called ‘ laggers,’ 
and pushing with their ‘ uffets’ against the 
sides of ithe tunnels.’’ S.¥.B. 1927, 110. 
fir-poles. (‘N.E.D.’) 

Unbash, (coal-mining term). ‘‘ The last 
mate as I pulled out vrom a shute he had 


“Go steady a_ twick, 


| tried to unbash were still kicking.” Jones, 
‘ Jarge Balsh goes to Lunnon,’ 56. 
U nderground Oxeye, the goldcrest. C2. 


_‘ E.D.D.’ queries it for chiffchaff or willow- 
| warbler. 


Ungai inly, unpropitious. 


“Tis flying im 
the face o’ nage a 


’tis on-gainly for the 
enough, to take and cross 
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the bird.” El, 25 


Unluck, bad luck. ‘*T think all this un- 
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lace; his offence seems to have been that 
e was slow in reading the Riot Act: see 


luck whai’s come to England is just because | letter of Benjamin Dickinson, 3 July, 1765. 


they've altered the time.” S.Y.B. 1935, 45 

Until, so soon as. ‘‘ They use the word 
‘gntil’ when we should sa 
can’t get it done until Monday’ means that 


‘ by.’ ” ““ 1 \ 
} 
| 


(9) Lerrers or tHe Duntze Famity, 
1769-1800. 


Sir John Duntze, Baronet (c. 1730—d. 


they cannot get it done so soon as Monday.” | 1795), M.P. for Tiverton 1768-1795, was 


§.Y.B. 1928, 45. 

Up for, eager for. ‘‘ Feeling up for a 
game after tea.” ‘‘ Naturally happy and 
y a lark on such occasions.’’ H2, 142, 
145. 


Upon down, down on. ‘‘ Wi’ a jug oO’ 
de zider *pon down the h’a’th stoane.”’ 
.Y.B, 1922, 68. Doubtful; ‘‘ down ’pon ’’? 
Up-rearious, disorderly, uproarious. ‘‘We 








| @ prosperous merchant of Exeter and had 
been a friend of his arch-opponent, Charles 
Baring. 
two descended upon the town on the death 
| of Oliver Peard. 
busy making terms with outside candi- 
dates, who were to erect business premises 
and residences within the town. 
clear whether the two came to Tiverton as 


In a troubled hour for Tiverton the 


The Corporation were 


It is not 


won't be allowed to throw anything, I sup- | friends or enemies. 


pose, if the audience do get took up- 
rearious ?”’ 63 
Upsidedly. 
‘Very gude,’ zed Mrs, Land, zo upsidedly.”’ 
S.Y.B. 1932, 88. 
W. W. Git. 
(To be concluded). 


TIVERTON LETTERS AND PAPERS. 
1724-1843. 


(See ante pp. 21, 38, 58, 77, 92, 113, 128, 
151, 168, 186). 


(8) Lerrers or B, Davey or CREDITON. 


The writer, who was Town Clerk of Tiver- | being kept from this town. 


ton, 1766, was a descendant of John Davye 
of Creedy and Sandford in Crediton, who, 
with John Bampfylde, was one of the two 
original members for Tiverton (1620-1624). 
Sir John Ferguson Davie, Baronet, is the 
direct descendant of both John and B. 
Davey. 
To Nathaniel Ryder. 

2 Nov., 1766. ‘‘ Bow near Crediton. I 
have desired some friends to assist me in kill- 
ing woodcocks.’” He makes arrangements to 
send the birds to London by coach next week 
or the week after. “‘I was at Tiverton 
about a fortnight since and was very sorry 
to find that tho’ open violence has ceased 
among Tivertonians, yet there are still some 
who continue to make war in their hearts.’’ 

23 Nov., 1766. ‘‘If ye weather should 
prove favourable—I hope to despatch a box 
of Cock in next Wednesday night’s Exeter 
machine. Within a few days Mr. Davey 
was removed from his post as Town Clerk 
because of his behaviour during the riots 
stirred up, as it was alleged, by Mr. Baring.’’ 

The placatory woodcocks failed to save his 





to go. 
was declared to be the sole work of Baring, 
but it must be remembered that the weavers 





some years before. 





Baring voted on the whole as a Tory, and 


, 63. | in all the many references to him in the 
‘** Gude words? zed Parson. | Harrowby MSS. is looked upon as an irre- 
concilable enemy. 


After much caballing, on 1 July, 1765, 


| Messrs. George Lewis, Richard Enchmarsh 
,and John Duntze were elected by eleven 
| votes as against ten cast for Mr. Baring. 


We have here only hostile reports on which 
The very ugly riot which followed 


and combers had been making trouble for 
They now had the griev- 
ance that a large employer of labour was 
As we learn 
from many panic-stricken letters, the win- 
dows of the Town House were beaten in. 
John Webber, a sullen kind of man, had to 
go into hiding for days while the mob 
sacked his premises at Bolham, and smashed 
his sluices and tenter-hooks: a detailed bill 
was sent in to Dudley Ryder, who paid it. 
A company of regular soldiers was called in, 
and a garrison was kept in the town for sev- 
eral years, 

The enmity between the two families of 
Duntze and Baring was kept up for years. 
Baring was accused of indirectly persecuting 
one Besley, a Custom House officer of Exeter, 
who was vindicated by repeated appeals to 
Whitehall. 

About 1770, Duntze bought Rockbeare 
House and was less occupied with commerce. 
As he quaintly remarked, ‘‘ there is hardly 
a gilt-edged sheet of notepaper in the whole 
parish.” 

A large number of Sir John’s letters are 
preserved, which give an attractive picture 
of a very charming and upright man with 
considerable literary and business abilities: 
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very soon he was increasingly and hideously 
tormented with gout and its remedies. He 
declared that his baronetcy was sought for 
rather to please himself than his wife. 
He offered to zet Lord Harrowby a comfort- 
able private house. ‘‘ Otterton has been 
valued at £70,000, which it should fetch.”’ 
His later days were clouded by terrible pain 
and business worries due to the extravagances 
of his banking partner in Exeter. His death 
left his heirs comparatively poor, and im- | 
mediate efforts were made to provide for his 
children. 

Sir John, his heir, did not desire Parlia- | 
mentary honours, but he was appointed by | 
Lord Harrowby’s influence, Surveyor General 
of Taxes for South Devon. In all such cases | 
it had been customary for the Corporation ot 
Tiverton to have a hand in the appointment, 
but the Corporation of the time went beyond 
all precedent in their letter, which ran: 

The undersigned recommend to Mr. Pitt the 
appointment of Sir John Duntze as Surveyor 
General of Taxes for South Devon, and the 
condition on which they recommend him is 
that he shall reside and keep his office in 
Tiverton and that he shall pay to the Cor- 
poration eighty pounds a year and a pipe of 
wine. 





Pitt sent the paper back with a cutting 
rebuke through Lord Harrowby. The stately 
house on the south side of Fore Street, Tiver- 
ton, seems to have been built in accordance 
with the compact; Mr. F. J. Snell was in- | 
formed that Sir John paid the pension and 
the pipe of wine until the attacks of Mx. 
Joseph Hume. The Corporation was but | 
slenderly endowed, and Beavis Wood, Town 
Clerk, though a good manager of men, was | 
a sorry Manager of money. 

The Duntze arms (claimed in 1891) are, 
Argent, a holy lamb passant or; they have | 
not been registered. 

The death of the elder Sir John Dunize | 
in 1795, though long expected, caused much | 
confusion. Mr. John Dickinson, banker, of | 
Tiverton immediately began to canvass for 
his son-in-law, Mr. Speke of Jordan’s. 
Dudley Ryder and his father did not disap- 
prove, but were surprised by the vehemence | 
with which a majority of the Corporation 
opposed the step, out of jealousy of Mr. 
Dickinson who had recently left his banking 
house and set up as a country gentleman at 
his new house at Knightshayes. 

Richard Ryder was therefore put in to | 
keep the peace although his father feared | 
that a seat in the House would lead him into | 
expenses unfitting for a younger son, and | 


| own and not my wife’s.’’ 


| our best friends neither. 
; Means or other Baring has got the support 


detrimental to his career as a lawyer. He 
was a useful speaker in the House. The 
letter of condolence on the occasion of his 
death is preserved; after making full allow- 
ance for the court language of obsequies, | 
am convinced that he was deeply mourned 
in Tiverton as a friend and respected for his 
fervent piety. 


John Duntze to Nathaniel Ryder. 
10 June, 1769. ‘‘ You may look upon our 


| Treaty with the Combers and Weavers as 


concluded: we have had a most excellent 
plenipotentiary in Beavis Wood.” 

16 June, 1770. ‘‘Some of our Tiverton 
friends have lately drove on at a terrible 
rate.’’ The reference is to extravagance and 
riotous living among some of the Corpora. 


tors, who were anxious to borrow more 
money. 
2 Dec., 1770. ‘‘I am sorry to hear that 


poor Pearse has almost drunk up his drink,” 

1 Aug., 1773. ‘‘ Mr. Lewis the Elder in his 
cups some time ago talked of opposing the 
Ryder interests.’’ (Lewis was one of the 3 
Corporators elected by one vote which shut 
out John Baring in 1762). 


Nathaniel Ryder to John Duntze. 

19 July, 1774. ‘‘ It is most earnestly my 
wish that Mr. Lewis should not be Mayor 
this year and indeed after the declaration he 
has made respecting myself and his subse- 
quent conduct, which tallies perfectly with 
them, it would be madness in me not to de- 
sire eagerly to prevent his being in that 
office.’”” (Mr. Lewis was elected as Senior 
Resident Burgess. ) 


John Duntze to Nathaniel Ryder. 
3 Nov., 1774. Writes to obtain a Baron- 
etcy.; ‘‘ now my vanity is out.’’ 
29 Nov., 1774. ‘‘ The vanity is all my 
(The Baronetcy 
was conferred before the year was out). 


Sir John Duntze to Lord Harrowby,. 

17 May, 1776. ‘‘ Mr. Wilmot and I were 
recently at Starcross and Powderham, when 
we had the pleasure of meeting our old 
friend Baring, he did not appear overjoyed 
to see us however he has given us no trouble 
about the precept, Your friend the 
B——p, [Baring of Durham] is not one of 
I fear by some 


of the Government with regard to the 
Plymouth votes, [?] are very numerous.” 
(The reference is to the very costly election 
fight between Cholwich, Duntze’s future son- 
in-law, and Baring). 
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Sir John was on very intimate terms with 
Lord Harrowby and ‘Toth were continually 
in the saddle. A favourite hunter, ‘ Ste,’’ 
was sent down from Staffordshire on which 
Sir John rode 500 miles in six weeks. 


22 June, 1773. ‘‘ You ask me what kind 
of accommodation we have at our sea-ports. 
I have a strong temptation to deviate from 
the exact truth in my answer, but I fear 
they are not such as you and Lady Harrowby 
could put up with. We have taken two 
miserable little hovels at 20/- a week at 
Sidmouth which is the most retired, it is 
a romantic situation with stupendous cliffs 
on either side of the town—the fishing boats 
go out every day so that you may be sure at 
east of not starving, if you can live on fresh 
fish and the sweet mutton which the neigh- 
bouring downs are famous for as well as 
their beautiful prospects and healthy air— 
the shore is rather shelving but not reckoned 
bad for bathing though not so well calcu- 
lated for swimming. . Exmouth and 
Teignmouth have their excellencies and are 
very pleasantly situated ; the accommodation 
better than at Sidmouth but bad enough.”’ 

17 Nov., 1777. Some hundreds of pounds 
are needed for repairs to the Corporation 
buildings and a subscription is suggested. 
“There is a Society lately established at 
Tiverton, who meet every week in one of the 
Town [a word wanting] and have given some 
offence. A Dr. Cruwys, an Election adven- 
turer, is at the head of them they call them- 
selves the Categorical Corporation. I am 
sorry to say that the Town Clerk is of the 
Society.’’ 

(The election of Mock Mayors and of Mock 
Corporations is still not unknown in the 
West. A large number of instances have 
been recorded and the custom seems to run 
back a long way: the fun is now very zood- 
humoured, but it was not always so). 

5 Sept., 1778. ‘‘ Exeter. The buildings 
at the Town Hall come to £600; we were told 
it would be only £100 we are obliged to our 
friend the Mayor for this; he has had the 
sole management and was by no means 
sparing in expense.” 

4 Feb., 1782. ‘‘ Poor Mr. Walker. . . 
He heard that the parson of Tokenham 
(Wilts) could not live long because of his 
manner of life; he applied for the living 
and the parson has reformed.” 

18 Dec., 1782. ‘‘Only one gentleman,”’ 
Mr. Troyte of Huntsham, “ signed the Peti- 
tion for a new Charter and no clergy.”’ 

15 Oct., 1783. ‘‘ Martin Dunsford [Church 


















































warden] stopped the ringing of the bells till 
I had left the town.”’ 

1783-4. In wvarious letters speaks of his 
deplorable health. 

7 July, (no year given). ‘‘It is abso- 
lutely necessary for you to come down imme- 
diately. The fate of the Borough depends 
upon our resolutions.”’ 

30 Jan., 1786. He speaks of the mercen- 
ary parson Walker, Mr. Newte’s avowed 
creature. 


The Hon. Dudley Ryder to Sir John Duntze. 
21 Aug., 1787. ‘‘ We have indeed, my old 
friend, owed the Halcyon days we have seen 
for twenty years at Tiverton to the perfect 
union of our interests.’’ 
Sir John Duntze the Younger to 
Hon, Dudley Ryder. 

16 May, 1798. Returns thanks for the 
appointment of his brother James as a Pay- 
master for the Walcheren expedition. 

James Duntze to the Hon. Dudley Ryder. 

14 Feb., 1800. Asks for assistance by an 
increment to his pay after the evacuation of 
the Low Countries. 


(10) Lerrers or THE Wortn Famity, 
1771—1794. 

This family was settled at Worth, two 
miles from Tiverton, in the twelfth century 
and claim on good warrant to have been 
given possession by the Conqueror. John 
Worth and Sir Edward Northey under Queen 
Anne were the last Tory members until the re- 
turn of Sir John Walrond (Dickinson) 1865- 
1868. This John Worth’s grandson was a 
member of the Corporation and was greatly 
mortified that he was not chosen to succeed Sir 
John Duntze. He had led and equipped a 
band of Yeomanry. The family had enemies 
who said ‘‘ Never a Worth worth a damn,” 
which was untrue. 

Nathaniel Ryder to Mrs. Worth. 

14 Jan., 1771. Is endeavouring to obtain 
preferment for Mr. Worth: speaks of the 
pathetic case of Mr. Hodge with a wife, six 
children and £35 per annum. 


Hon. Dudley Ryder — W. Worth of 
orth, 
13 Nov., 1792. Announces that Mr. 
Worth has been appointed one of the Gentle- 
men of the Privy Chamber without emolu- 
ments or duties, but with fees to pay. 
J. Worth. Copy to Lord Harrowby. 

Dec., 1792. Desires to know if Mr. Newte 

would be acceptable in the place of Sir John 









Dunitze. 
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Lord Harrowby to Mr. Worth. 

13 Jan., 1793. In a highly polite but | 
guarded letter, he declines to be drawn into | 
a discussion as to the possible vacancy for | 
the Borough owing to the ill health of Sir 
John Duntze and refers to ‘‘ my friendship | 
for yr mother, . . . whose character I respect 
beyond almost that of any other person.”’ 

J. Worth to Lord Harrowby. 

12 Feb., 1794. No salutation. ‘‘I was 
yester — favored with your Lordship’s 
Letter and must candidly confess it sur- 
prised as well as mortified me, to find a 
stranger to this neighbourhood, and a_ 
stranger scarcely known to any of the Cor- | 
poration, should represent Tiv. (in prefer- 
ence to me) a Borough which my Ancestors 
have done {sic]. Had you thought of Mr. | 
R. Ryder, I assure you it would have given | 


me as much pleasure to have seen him | 
elected as to have been chosen myself—Indeed | 
I had hoped, if from your friendship to Mr. | 
Dickinson and his Family, you thought it 
right not to assist me, you would have re- | 
mained Newter. And in that case I am sure | 
that I should have found more friends in | 
the Corporation than Mr. Speak: but find- | 
ing my intentions did not meet with your | 
approbation, I immediately resolved not to | 
offer myself for the present vacancy, but at | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


some future day shall hope to meet with yr 
Lordship’s support. And in the meantime 
remain your very humble servant. 
John Worth. 
Worth House, Feb. 13, 1794. 
I beg my best compts. to Mrs. Ryder.”’ 


(11) THe Etmore Grant: Harrowsy 
PaPeRS aT TIVERTON. 

11 Dec., 1773. An Abstract of the Royal | 
Grant of a Lease of the Elmore Lands as 
described in a copy made 11 Dec. 1773 of a | 
document dated 11 June 1693 in which 150 
acres of land called Elmore butting on the 
lands of William Deyman on the East— 
lands in the tenure of Edward Cheeke, | 
Brewer of Exeter and John Lugg of Tiver- 
ton, Inn Holder on the West Part and a cer- | 
tain land called Hurlock’s lane and the 
lands late of John Blundell Gentleman on 
the North Part and a certain river called | 
Lowman on the South Part—for the use and 
benefit of the town and parish of Tiverton: 
the Mayor and Burgesses are to inclose 
hedge and ditch the same and quit at the 
End of the Tenancy and send surveys of 
their tenants every seven years. 

(It was widely believed and is still, I | 
think, believed that the Crown has robbed ! 


the Town of a valuable freehold such as igs 
held by Hatherleigh. There is no trace of 
this freehold in the lease but seemingly 
some sort of right to renew was recognized, 


| Mr. Beavis Wood, the Town Clerk, was in- 


structed in 1792 to make the best terms pos. 
sible with the Crown. At preseent there 
stands a sum of £262 10s. Od. in the name 
of the Official Trustee on behalf of the poor 
of Tiverton in 22 per centum Consolidated 
Stock). 
EK. S. Cwatx. 
(To be continued), 


I. IN THE OLD CEMETERY, MEL- 
BOURNE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


_—This stone has been erected by William 


Cogan, of Melbourne, builder, in Memory 


; of his beloved wife, Hannan, 17th August, 


1846, aged 28 years. 


Farewell my best beloved, whose heavenly 

mind 

With steady virue, strength, and softness 

joined, 

Devotion, undebased by pride or art, 

With meek simplicity, and joy of heart, 

Though sprightly, gentle; though polite, 

sincere; 

And only of thyself a judge swere; 

Unblamed not yet excelled wihin thy sphere 

of life, 

The tenderest daughter, sister, parent; wife, 

In thee a steady friend thy friends have lost; 

Thy children their protectress, ornament; 

and boast, 

And I, but ah! can words my loss declare, 

Or paint the extremes of anguish and 

dispair, 

oO o beyond what verse and speech can 

tell, 

Companion of my Youth, my best beloved— 

Farewell. 

Witt1am) STEPHENSON, son of John 
Srepuenson, of Roxby, Lincolnshire—aged 
22. 3rd Mate of the barque Heroine, com- 
manded by Captain Coltish, Drowned while 
discharging his Duty 6th March, 1845. 

Warp Luxe Core—Ilst January, 1846. 

Grorce CantEy—aged 23—1846. 

Grorce Warp—16th April, 1852. 

Wi.t1am Gorpon McCraz—5dth May, 1866. 

Exizaseta Luke Warp—18th April, 1848, 
aged one year. 

Farquaar McCrar Cote—7th May, 1879. 

Acnes Bruce Cote—20th October, 1895. 

Erected by John CoNNELLY in memory of 
his brothers THomas, JAMES, PATRICK. 

Honora ConNELLY—1843—24 years. 

Lanty Gorman—1846. 


Brected by Henry Conway, in memory of 
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his son JAMES, who pasa this life the 
3rd of April, 1849, aged 2 years. 

This infant bud, so fresh and fair, 

Cut off by early doom ; 

Came but to show how young a flower, 

In Paradise can bloom. 

Here is also interred the body of the above- 
named Henry Conway, who departed this 
life the 3rd of July, 1853, aged years. 

Henry Conway, son of the above—23rd 
December, 1891, aged 47 years. 

Joun Conway, 22nd August, 
years. [A later addition]. 

To Hannaw Taytor, 7 July, 1851—Erected 
by Henry Cook, as an Act of respect. 

Tuomas CookK—22nd July, 1852—aged 28. 

Erected by his Wife Mary Cooprr, to 
James Cooper, 22nd Revunties, 1852, aged 
42. 


1909—66 


Fuiza Hutz Core—5th March, 1846—aged 
36 years—Wife of William Henry Cope. 

This Memoriam was erected by Elizabeth 
Covtson, in memory of her husband, Jonn 
Wii1am Coutson, who departed this life 
%th August, 1850, "aged 45; also in memory 
of her dear son, EpMuND Howarp CouLson, 
who was drowned in the Yarra Yarra, aged 
6 years 6 months—1848, 

Joun Wittiam Corvett—6th November, 
1850—44 years. 

CATHERINE—2nd January, 1853, aged 28 
years. 

Auicra M. Berry—12th May, 1885. 

James BuckneLtLt Cozens—March, 1853. 

JaMEs CrarIG, a son of Dr. Crate, of 
Peebles, Scotland,—22 March, 1861—aged 30. 

In Loving Memory of FRepEeRicK WIL- 
Liam, son of Skene Crarc, Merchant; died 
March, 1837, aged 15 Months. 

Mary, wife of the said Skene Crate, Died 
20th November, 1852. Aged 40 years. 

|The oldest stone this in the Old Cemetery. 
The cemetery opened that year]. 

Joun Crewe, Esq. . . . 1851, aged... 
Westernport. 

Exveanor, wife of FE. B. 
May, 1852 (?)—aged 35. 

In Memory of the Rev. Witt1am Pascoe 


CrITcHLEY—10 


CRooK, a zealous and devoted Missionary in | 


the Marquesas and Society Islands, A faith- 
ful Preacher of the Gospel in N. s. Wales. 
Born in Devonshire, Engld., on 29th April, 
1775, Died at Melbourne on the 14th June, 
1846. He was one of the first Missionaries 
who left England in the ship Duff in the 
year 1796. 

ELizaBeTH CRossLey, died at sea, 1840. 
Ricuarp Crosstey, infant, 1846. 





Ricuarp WaLtis Cross.ey, infant, 1851. 

Henry Crosstey, father of the above, 
| October, 1853, aged "AA. 

WALTer Cosemse—2000—egel 19. 

Wattsr Crosstey, 22nd January, 1862, 
in the 20th year of his age—second son of 
Maud Joseph Cross.ey, of Broomfield, Hali- 
fax, England.”’ 

J. W. Fawcerr. 


(To be continued). 


IHAUCER ALLUSIONS (See clxix. 116, 
205, 241).—Two additional references to 


| Chaucer are these: 





Prideaux, Mathias. ‘An Easy and Com- 
pendious Introduction For Reading all sorts 
of Histories . , Oxford, 1682. At p. 379, 
among ‘“‘ Romances that point at Policy,’ 
: are mentioned ‘‘ divers passages in 
Chaucer.” 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley. ‘ Works 
gs London, 1803. Vol. iii., p. 67, a 
Letter to the Countess of Bute, from Louvere, 
Nov. 29, 1749. Recounting a ribald tale, the 
writer concludes: ‘‘ In short, the case was 
such, I do not think the queen of fairies 
herself could have found an excuse, though 
Chaucer tells us she has made a solemn 
promise to leave none of her sex unfurnished 
with one, to all eternity.” 

Dororuy 

Spokane, Washington. 


URAL SETTING IN THE DRAMA: 
AN BARLY EXAMPLE. — Charles 
Johnson’s ‘ Country Lasses’ (1714) contains 
a very early example of the use of rural set- 
tings in the drama. To be sure, earlier 


F. ATKINSON. 


| examples are found, but they are ee of 
| a pastoral, conventional kind. 


o the best 


| of my knowledge, there is no earlier example 


| drama. 





of a realistic treatment of nature in the 
It is important as an indication of 
romantic revolt. 

Although the rural element in the ‘ Coun- 
try Lasses’ is not very pronounced, it is sig- 
nificant. Johnson based his play on Middle- 
ton’s ‘A Mad World, My Masters.’ In the 
older play the rural element is negligible. 
But Johnson has made a definite change in 
this respect. To be sure, most of his play 
takes place in a country house, and is a 
straight comedy of manners (with a few 
minor exceptions). 

This kind of setting for a play was de- 
stined to become more prominent as the cen- 
tury went on. 

Ricnarp C. Boys. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 
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RMS OF SIR HENRY LEE, K.G.—Can 
any heraldic reader identify the follow- 
ing quarterings in the arms of this Eliza- 
bethan worthy? They are likely to belong 
to Cheshire, Staffordshire or Warwickshire. 
Sir Henry claimed descent from the Lees of 
Wybunbury, Cheshire. 

(a) Gules, a lion rampant azure, with a 
mullet for cadency. 

Possibly this may indicate a connection 
with other Cheshire Lees, who bore lions ram- 
—_ with different tinctures. Or Lee may 

ave thought that his great-great-grand- 
mother, an heiress of Wood of Warwickshire, 
was descended from a John atte Wode, to 
whom the Willement Roll gives, Gules, a 
lion rampant queue forchée argent. The 
double tail does not usually appear in the 
K.G.’s coat, but I have found what looks 
like one example of it. In fact, the arms 
of his great-great-grandmother were almost 
certainly, Argent, a chevron between three 
bulis’ heads sable. 








(b) Vert, two wolves passant en pale or. | 


This has also been ascribed to Wood, but 
I think only by inference from Lee’s own 
coat. It resembles Stanhope, between whom 
and Lee I can trace no connection. A quar- 
tering of Lee of Wybunbury was apparently, 
Or, two boars passant en pale sable. 


(c) Azure, an escutcheon ermine within an | 


orle estoilée or. This resembles Wickham of 
Oxfordshire, and, less closely, Chamberlain 
of Oxfordshire. Again I can trace no con- 
nection, except that Lee succeeded Chamber- 
lain as Lieutenant of Woodstock. 

Browne Willis gave as once on the tomb 
of Lee’s great-uncle, Benedict Lee of Hul- 
cott in Bucks, On a chevron between three 
lilies a Tau cross between two ploughshares. 
A quartering of Lee of Wybunbury is, Or, 
on a chevron azure, three Tau crosses argent, 


and Glover’s ‘ Ordinary ’ has for Leys, Sable, | 


on a chevron or between three lilies argent two 
scythe-blades, crossing each other at the 
points, of the first. Can any light be thrown 
on these, which may be related ? 


E. K. CHAMBERs. 


. OF ELIZABETHAN PLAYS.—What 
MSS. of plays by Elizabethan drama- 
tists exist, and in whose possession are they ? 
I know the ‘ Book of Sir Thomas More,’ in 
the British Museum, but are there not others? 


8. 
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NVENTORY OF A FORGE, 1633, — 
Recently a most interesting inventory of 
the contents of a blacksmith’s forge in the 
year 1633 was lent to this museum. As it 
contains quite a number of articles the uses 
of which are not recorded in any dictionary, 
I shall be most grateful if an old blacksmith 
can give me information upon them. 

The inventory has another interest to 
Herefordians. It was made when a lease 
was granted by the Earl and Countess of 
Kent to George Kemble, of Pembridge Castle, 
of a forge at Whitchurch in this county, 
| George Kemble, of Pembridge Castle, was a 
| brother of Father John Kemble, who was 
| hanged on Widemarsh Common in 1679, 
| being the last but one of the English martyrs, 
The inventory is as follows: 


An Inventory Indented taken and made the 
fourth daye of Aprill in the Nynth yeare of 
the Reigne of our Soveraigne Lord Kin 
Charles and in the yeare of our lo 
god One Thowsand six hundred thirty and 
three att the fordge of the Right Hoble Henry 
Earle of Kent called Whitchurch fordge or 
Newmill fordge of all the utensills furniture 
workmens tooles & Implemnts thereunto be- 
longeinge nowe in the possession & use of 
George Kemble gent and by him to be made 
good and answered when hee deliv(er)eth upp 
the said fordge to the said Earle of Kente. 

Inprimis one greate hammer 

Item one great Anvill 

*I[tem three Quashes 

*Item three Ringers 

Item three ffurgons 

*Item three paier of greate Morden Tonngs 

*Item three payer of shinglinge Tongs 

Item sixe Clams greate and smale 

*One greate stedge 

Three hande hammers 
| Three Iron Dyehes 
| One great shovell 
| *Three Morrice Barres in the Chimneis 
Three Tuirons 
Three Cole Basketts 
One wheelebarough 
One Iron Cole Rake 
In the upper finery 5 platts of Cast Iron 
In the lower finery 5 platts of Cast Iron 
In each finery one Loope plate 
In the Chaffery 5 platts of Cast Iron 
Two paire of finery Bellowes withall furni- 

ture belonginge 
= paire of Chaffery bellowes wthall furni- 
ure 
ffoureteen hoops uppon the hammer beame 
ffoure hoops uppon the Chaffery Beame 
Eight hoopes uppon the two Finery Beames 
*One Wrought Hurst [or Hurse?]} 
*One Boyte 
*One Braye uppon the hamer helve 
One hoope uppon the hamer blocke ; 
All the Gudgions & brassess to the foure 
Beames 
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One greate ringe of Caste Iron uppon the 
upp(er) finery shafte 
Three greate plats of Cast Iron sett under the 
Anvill in w[eigh]t one Tonn which if Sr John 
Kirle doe not make good to Mr. Kemble then 
they must be no p[ar]te of thie Inventory. 
F, C. Morgan, 
Curator. 
Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery. 
Hereford. 


* The meanings of these words are wanted. 
OHN ALEN, ARCHBISHOP OF DUB- 
LIN.—About 1532 this Archbishop com- 
piled a list of the parishes in his diocese 
styled Reportorium Viride. The original 
roll, and several copies, are extant. I have 
knowledge of two more copies, which may 
be still extant, and perhaps someone may 
be able to inform me about them. One of 
them belonged to Benjamin Barrington 
(afterwards Domville), Dean of Armagh, 
1764-68. The other (copied from Dean Bar- 
rington’s) was possessed by General Charles 
Vallancey, the Irish antiquary, and after- 
wards by Lord Charlemont. The library of 
the last Earl of Charlemont was, I under- 


stand, dispersed in 1894. 
Newport B. WHITE. 


RADSHAW OF CIRENCESTER. — In 
1745-6, Trooper Enoch Bradshaw was 
serving in Scotland with ‘“‘ Cobham’s ’’ regi- 
ment of Dragoons (10th Hussars in 1936). 
Is this family now represented in Cirencester 
or its neighbourhood? Cobham’s Dragoons 
was present at the battle of Falkirk (17 Jan., 
1746) and at Culloden (16 Apr., 1746). 


NeEvx. 


GRANT OF CHARLES II AT PORT- 

SHA.—I should be very grateful if any 
reader could tell under what circumstances 
and at what date the property known as 
Great Salterns, Portsea, was granted by 
King Charles II to the ancestors of the late 
Rev. John Vanderstegen Stewart, LL.B., the 
first Vicar of St. Mary’s, Portsea. 


Frepk. D. Stewart. 


}ESSING PORTRAIT OF AN EARL OF 

DERBY. — On p. 400 of vol. ix. of 
Britton and Brayley’s ‘ Beauties of England 
and Wales’ (pub. 1807), it is stated that 
among the portraits at Donington Hall was 
one of “the Earl of Derby temp. of James 
the First, by Cornelius Jansen.” Is this 
description correct, and wheré is this pic- 
ture now? The only Earl of Derby in 





succeeded his brother Ferdinando in 1594. 
One of Ferdinando’s three daughters and co- 
heirs married the Earl of Huntingdon’s son 
and heir, and, with the co-operation of her 
mother, was a thorn in her uncle’s side for 
many years. For this reason, if for no 
other, it would seem: more probable that the 
portrait was really one of Ferdinando. Can 
anyone confirm this? 


E. B. G. 


LD CALAIS. — Where can I read an 
account of the Wool Staple of Calais? 
What English churches contain memorials 
of its members? All traces of them seem to 
have disappeared from the ancient church 
at Calais and from the churches in the 
neighbourhood. I should also like to be re- 
ferred to a description of the town at the 
beginning of the last century and at earlier 
dates. What views of the old town exist, 
and where can | find an early nineteenth- 
century plan of it? - 


HE NOOTKA SOUND CONTROVERSY : 
COOK’S ‘ VOYAGES.’—I have in my 
possession an original letter, in Spanish, 
written by the Viceroy of New Spain, the 
Count of Revilla Gigedo, dated 17 May, 
1794, to Sefior Don José Manuel de Alava, 
the Spanish Commissioner, who, together 
with Sir Thomas Pierce, representing Eng- 
land, carried out the formalities for the 
evacuation of Nootka on 23 Mar., 1795. 

Translated, the letter reads as follows: 

I am sending to your Excellency the work: 
‘Voyages or Cook,’ in 17 volumes, including 
three volumes of maps and charts, should your 
Excellency be interested in it in connection 
with the Commission of Nootka, to which it is 
destined, having care that they be returned to 
the Secretary’s office of the Viceroyalty upon 
your Excellency’s return. 

May God preserve your Excellency many 
years. 
Mexico, 17th May, 1794 
(Signed) Revilla Gigedo. 

Senor don José Manuel de Alava. 

It would be interesting to know what col- 
lection of Cook’s Voyages in so many vol- 
umes was sent to the Spanish Commission. 


G. R. G. Conway. 


Mexico City, Mexico. 


THE ALBERT MEMORIAL.—Is the book 
* which the Prince Consort is here hold- 
ing an account or plan of the Great Exhibi- 
tion? If not, what is it? 





James I’s time was William, 6th Earl, who 
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MALTBY OF DARLINGTON.—Can any | 
reader give particulars of a family of | | 


this name who once resided in Darlington, 
Co. Durham? [| seek information of one 
Thomas (?) Maltby, who lived in or about 
1780-1790, and was a printer and book-binder 
in that town. He was twice married. He 


{ 
| 


had a son, Charles, who married one Sarah | 


Hutchinson, one of whom was born at or 
about Darlington on 10 Mar., 1837. Sarah 
Hutchinson is said to have been a descendant 
of one Abraham Hutchinson of Snaith, 
Yorkshire, by his wife, Alice Gregory, of 
Gainsborough, Lincoln. Any records of the 
Maltby family at Darlington would be grate- 
fully received by a Vancouver resident. 


D. M. V. 


OROUGHGOOD: APPLEBY.—What is 

known of the ancestry of Adam Thorough- 
good, who went out to Virginia in 1621 and 
became the first judge in that State? He 
was born in 1602, and married, 18 July, 
1627, Sarah Appleby of London. She was 
baptized at St. Ann’s Church, London, 16 
Apr., 1609. Her grandmother was Ann 
Hewett, dau. of Sir William Hewett, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1559. Who were her 
parents ? 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


“] EAD, KINDLY LIGHT’: TRANSLA- 

TIONS WANTED.—Could any reader 
tell me whether these verses of Newman’s 
have been translated into any other language, 
and, if so, where to find such translation ? 
1 should be specially glad to hear of a Latin 
or Greek version. 


oe ae 
A QUESTION ON DESCENT.—One often 
hears the expression: ‘‘ He is a direct 


descendant of John Smith.’’ It occurs, e.g., 
at p. 217 of ‘ N. and Q.’ of Sept. 28, 1935. 
What is an indirect descendant? Surely one 
is either a descendant or not one? Can 
there be a half-way house? The mere change 
of name has nothing to do with biological 
descent. 
A. S. E. AcKERMANN. 
AUTHOR WANTED.—Can anyone tell me 
the author of the following lines? 
“There is craft in the river, 
There is craft in the street, 
Fly honesty fly, 
To a safer retreat.” 
Mark Kiev. 


: : Librarian. 
The University Club Library, 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


—_— 


Replies. 
“ TERENTIUS CHRISTIANUS.’ 

(clxix, 273, 317, 354, 425, 443). 
HE inaccurate application of the term 
“* Abbess’ to Hroswitha the poetess- 
nun of Gandersheim was due to neglect to 
verify the a, Biographical sketches 
of the later Hroswitha (born about 935, died 
1002) poetess and dramatist, do not  indi- 
cate that she ever was of higher rank than a 
humble member of her conventual com- 
munity. In this respect the reputed first 


‘German poetess resembles the Father of 


English History, our own Venerable Bede at 


| Jarrow. 





Adverting to the ‘ Terentius Christianus’ 
of Schonaeus. A friend in Switzerland, Dr. 
Paul Jourdan, a classical master at the 
Ecole Cantonale, Porrentruy, to whom a 
copy of ‘N. & Q.’ clxix. No. 16 was sent, 
writes concerning the work as published in 
later times, 

J’ai trouvé ses oeuvres A la bibliothéque de 
notre école qui renferme un fonds important de 


livres de Théologie ou de __philologie 
possédé par les Jésuites qui dirigeaient notre 
école fondée en 1591 par le rince-évéque 


Christophe Blarer de Wartensee, prince-évéque 
de Bale, de 1575 & 1609. Et V’édition que nous 
avons est la méme que celle que vous avez eue 
et dont la composition pose des problémes. 

Commenting upon some of these problems 
Dr. Jourdan asks ‘‘ Pourquoi la 2¢ partie 
porte-t-elle la date en la préface 1606 et la 
de partie Harlem, Kal. Jan. 1603.” He also 
notes certain hints of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the author with the amount of sup- 
port which his works had received. This 
of course could only apply to the first issues. 

It would be of interest to know whether in 
the edition of 1652 (Kalcovius, at Cologne) 
and earlier complete editions the preface 
dated 1606 (to the second part) is placed 
before that of the third part 1603, and if so 
what is the explanation. 

The presence of a copy of the 1691 edition 
in the former Jesuits’ school library at Por- 
rentruy suggests that even if not used as a 
class-book, it at least was extensively 
known. If there is any evidence that those 
thorough educationists, the Jesuits, made use 
of the ‘Terentius Christianus’ their col- 
leges and schools it speaks well for its merits 
as an adequate exponent of the Latinity of 
the ancient Terence: and if to this further 
information were forthcoming that Francke 
and his fellow-workers employed Schonaeus’ 
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‘Terentius,’ with or without the Elegies | 
and Epigrams, in their Latin teaching, the | 
reputation of that work would be still more 
certainly established. 

Where the Latinity of a given period of 
literary development was the primary object | 
such a work as that of Schonaeus might be | 
a useful vehicle; but it seems questionable 
whether his comedies could adequately re- | 
fect the Romano-Greek character of the | 
plays of the real Terence in a Hebrew set- | 
ting. 
xg R. B. Heppte. 

TTERY COMMBEMORATING SUN- 

DERLAND BRIDGE (clxix. 283, 352, | 
303, 446; clxx. 15, 106, 124).—The informa- | 
tion in the matter of early eighteenth-century | 
Sunderland potters and their products given | 
in the last three references and especially 
the definite statement of dates given at | 
p. 125 distinctly enlarges the possibilities in | 
favour of the genuineness of the very fine | 
mug described at the second reference, as to 
its potter and its place of origin. A further 
examination of the rather obscured initial 
before the word Phillips, by means of a fairly 
powerful lens, shows that it can only be “‘J.”’ 

The existence of the marks ‘‘ John Phil- | 
lips. Hylton Pottery,’ ‘‘ J. Phillips. Sun- | 
derland Pottery,’ and ‘‘ Phillips & Co.” 
sufficiently indicates a business carried on 
under the name ‘J. (or John) Phillips,” | 
and employing the designation, either loca- | 
tive or qualitative, ‘‘ Hylton Pottery ’’; but | 
the fixing of the exact or even approximate | 
date of any particular object so marked is 
not greatly aided unless we can be certain 
that Phillips’s successors did not continue to 
use his ‘ando-seash. 

The homely and loyal character of the | 
amy! which most, if not all, of the Sunder- | 
and Bridge commemorative pottery bears is 


very distinctive of the place and time; and 


was not confined to articles of pottery and 
medallions. Richardson’s ‘Table Book,’ | 
vol. i, p. 31, contains a short m by 


| 
| 
Michael Watson of North Shields, taken | 
from Sharp’s ‘ Bishoprick Garland,’ in praise | 
of the Bridge. 
Ye aons of Sunderland, with shouts that rival | 
ocean’s roar, | 
Hail Burdon in his iron boots, who strides | 
from shore to shore! | 
O, may ye firm support each leg, or much, | 
O, much, I fear, 
Poor Rowland may o’er stretch himself, in 
striding ’cross the Wear. 
A patent quickly issue out, lest some more 
bold that he, 


| London for this 


| verbial 


| can, as a rule, 


Should put on larger iron boots, and stride 
across the sea! 


Then let us pray for speedy peace, lest 
Frenchmen should come over, 
And _ foll’wing Burdon’s iron plan, from 


Calais stride to Dover. 
It is noteworthy that the designer of the 


| Bridge is not commemorated on the examples 
| so far mentioned. 


R. B. Heppte. 


* DURNING DAYLIGHT ”’ (clxx. 175). — 
There is no need to come down to Jack 
hrase. Robert Nares’s 
‘Glossary,’ edited by Halliwell and Wright, 
1859, quotes : 
1. Mercutio.—Come, we burn day light, ho! 
-Romeo. Nay, that’s not so. 
Merc. I mean, sir, in delay 
We waste our lights in vain, like lamps 
by day. 
“Rom. and Jul.’ TI. iv. 43. 
2. We burn day light: here, read, read. 
‘Merry Wives,’ IT. i. 
3. Tyme rouleth on, I do but daylight burne 
And many things indeed to do I have. 
Churchyard, ‘The Worthines of Wales,’ p. 96. 
This was published in 1587. 
T. L. O. Davies, in his ‘ Supplementary 
English Glossary,’ 1881, has three instances : 
4. Hearsay. Her nose the candle. , 
Shape. How bright it flames! Put out your 
nose, good lady, you burn daylight. 
Cartwright, ‘ The Ordinary,’ I. ii. 
5. Lady Smart. Here, take away the tea- 
table, and bring up candles. 
Lady Answerall. O Madam, no candles yet, 
I beseech you; don’t let us burn daylight. 
* Swift, ‘ Polite Conversation,’ iii. 
6. “ Your story,” said the stalwart church- 
man: “burn not daylight about it; we have 
short time to spare.” 
Scott, ‘Ivanhoe,’ ii. 364. 
Davies notes that ‘‘ Scott makes it = take 
a long time,’’ but Nares’s definition, ‘‘A pro- 
phrase, applicable to superfluous 
actions in general,’’ is justified in the quo- 
tations he gives. May I suggest that in 
dealing with a proverbial phrase no answer 
be given to the question 
‘* Who first used it?’’ It is more hopeful to 
ask ‘‘ Where does it first appear in print or 


| MS. ?’’, which is a different question. 


Epwarp BeEnsLy. 


LD EPITAPH (OR EPIGRAM) ON 
JOHN CALF (clxx. 176).—This is an 
English translation of a very old friend, 
familiar probably to many in this country 
from its occurrence in William Camden’s 
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‘Remaines concerning Britaine.’ 
fifth edition of that book (1636), p. 377, 
among ‘ Epitaphes’ : 

A merry mad maker as they call Poets now, 
was he, which in the time of K. Henry the 3 
made this for John Calfe. 

O Deus omnipotens vituli miserere Joannis, 

Quem mors praeveniens noluit esse bovem. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


See the| In Bell’s ‘ Life of Archbishop Davidson’ 


| 


Which i ti y hrased by the | 
a ee dies: | Ming emperor (1328-1399 a.p.) was saved by 


translator. 


All Christian men in my behalfe, 
Pray for the soule of Sir John Calfe. 
O cruell death, as subtle as a foxe, 


Who would not let this Calfe live till he had | 


been an Oxe, 

That he might have eaten both brambles and 
thornes, 

And when he came to his fathers yeares 
might have worne hornes. 


The difference in this version points to the 


wide circulation of the epitaph. The Latin | 


couplet is found, with the heading, 
‘** Magistri loannis le Veau”’ on p. 87 of 
‘ Bpitaphia Ioco-seria,’ edited by Franciscus 
Swertius, Cologne, 1645, and presumably in 
other books. 


Epwarp BeEnsLy. 


“ QINGS’ CHAMBERS ”’ (clxx. 

The phrase ‘ Kings’ [not 
chambers ”’ is to be found in the Prayer-book 
psalter, cv. 30, where the so-called author- 
ised version has ‘‘ in the chambers of their 
kings,’ which is retained in the revised. 
The Vulgate has ‘‘in penetralibus regum 


ipsorum’’; the Septuagint, Tapuetov, 
treasure-room. The meaning, which one 


would think is fairly obvious, is that the 
frogs swarmed in such abundance over the 
land of Egypt that nothing could check them, 
so that they penetrated into the inmost 
quarters and most guarded places in great 
men’s palaces, and even in that of the King 
himself; as Wolfgang Musculus writes on 
p- 880 of his bulky commentary on the 
Psalter, 1573: ‘‘. . . ipsa intima cubicula, 
etiam regia, ingredi.’’ The chambers would 
be not the banqueting halls, but the closely- 
guarded rooms in which great men slept. 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 


IVING WITH SHOT INSIDE ONE 
(clxx. 175). — The author of ‘ Record 
Bags and Shooting Records’ had his appen- 
dix removed on 24 Apr., 1928, when it was 
found to contain forty-eight pellets of shot. 
Investigations at the time proved that this 
was—appropriately enough—the record bag. 


Tue AUTHOR. 


| passed here in days.”’ 


157). — | 
King’s] | 
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vol. i., is the account of a shooting accident 
at Harrow in which Davidson received over 
one hundred shots in his body, which wer 
never taken out. 


E. J. F, 


OLKLORE OF THE SPIDER (clxix, 
460; clxx. 50).—Hung Wu, the firs 


a spider from falling into the hands of his 
enemies. Beaten in battle at the foot of the 
Lushan, one of China’s sacred mountains ip 
Central China, Hung Wu fled to the hill 
top and took refuge in the Temple of the 
Heavenly Pool. Ch’en Yu Liang, the rebel 
chieftain, followed in hot pursuit and 
finally reached the gate of the temple. Im. 
petuously he wanted to enter the sacred 
precincts to search for his enemy when one 
of his followers stopped him and with derision 
pointed to the gate across which a lame 
spider’s net was spread. ‘“ You are wasting 
your time,’’ he said, ‘‘ if you search in there, 
Don’t you see the spider’s net. Nobody has 
Thus misled by the 
cunning of the spider the chieftain went on 
his way and Hung Wu was saved to do 
important work for his country, rid it from 
the Mongol invaders and finally become the 
founder of the Ming dynasty. 


G. A. R. Gove. 


HYSICIANS (clxx. 136).—The surgeons, 
physicians and midwives licensed in the 
old diocese of Chester are separately indexed 
from 1661 in the volumes of Marriage and 
other Licences issued by the Record Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire from 1606 to 
1711. I do not know whether any such 
licences occur before 1661, but there are 
gaps in these records. I think this subject 
has been mentioned before in ‘N. and Q’ 
There certainly are some published records 
of English foreign university students. 


R. 8. B. 


One of the chief reference sources is: 
Munk (William), ‘ Roll of the Royal College 
of Physicians [from 1518 onwards]. Com- 
piled from the annals of the College and 
— other authentic sources.’ 1861; 3 vols. 
vo. 

Another useful source, one likely to be 
overlooked, is an edition of Hippocrates’ 
Aphorisms (in Latin and Greek). Edited by 
John Heurn, John Frere and Radulph Win- 
terton. Cambridge, 1633. 12mo. This con- 
tains over a hundred signed tributes in verse 
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ividson,’ and prose, Latin and Greek, from leading | opinion for wisdom and gravity and is said’ 
accident hysicians of the day, including Philemon | to have been ‘‘ bold and independent.’’ See 
ved over Folland (famous Coventry translator), | ‘ Biographica Juridica,’ by Edward Foss, 
ich wer Thomas Farnaby, John Speed and Alex. | and the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. iii., p. 122g. The 
Reid. ‘ V.C.H. Beds,’ vol. ii., p. 232, gives the date 
J. F, It is said to have been illegal and dan- | of his death as 1577, but this must be a mis- 
: gerous for anyone in olden days to practise | take, as his will was proved in 1574 (P.C.C. 
(clxix, medicine in any diocese without first obtain- | 5 Pyckering). 
he firs ing the necessary licence from the local C. A. Braprorp. 
aved -by bishop. Possibly lists of those persons thus| a! dt ects 
s Of his B jiconsed may still be consulted at the various | There is a notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ three- 
t of the Diocesan Registries. | quarters of a column in length, cf Sir 
tains in Wm. Jaccarp. | Robert Catlin, appointed a justice of the 
the hill | common pleas in October, 1558, re-appointed 
of the HE PARTHENON (clxx. 7, 50, 121). —— | in November, 1559, on the accession of Eliza- 
he rebe! T The Wigan Library copy of this maga- | beth, and made Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
1t and zine has both a title-page and a preface, Bench in 1560. He presided over the judges 
e. Im. both entirely lithographed. From the latter | at the trial of the Duke of Norfolk for high 
Sacred it would appear that the volume was made | treason in January, 1571. In the following 
hen one up by the publisher (or editor) from the re- | month he sentenced one of the Duke’s re- 
lerision mainders in stock, and sold as a volume for | tainers to death as an accomplice. His 
a lange $1 7s. In the concluding lines of the pre- | judgment on this occasion is reported at 
Wasting face the editor states that ‘‘ since it was re- | some length, ‘‘a homily on the sacredness 
1 there, solved to terminate this work,’’ many people | of majesty and the heinousness of treason.” 
dy has have urged its continuance, but ‘‘it was | In this same year he incurred the Queen’s 
by the found necessary in the existing state of the | displeasure by refusing “‘ to alter the ancient 
rent on bookselling trade to adhere to the resolution | forms of the court’ in the interest of the 
to do which was previously adopted.”’ It is dated | Marl of Leicester. Catlin married Ann, 
it from January, ib96. The title-page reads: | daughter of John Boles of a Herts, 
me the The | Parthenon. | A | Magazine of Art and | and widow of John Burgoyne. He had one 
Literature. | Published Periodically [vignette daughter, whose first husband was Sir John 
NYLE symbolical of the Arts] | Designed and | Spencer. Catlin died in 1574 at his seat at 
typolithographed by Frans. Ross. Price _—_ | Newenham, Beds. He was born at Beby in 
rgeons, - Bad Pigg, od trom Se one, | Seurt. | Leicestershire. His ancestry is said to have 
in the Wyeh Street. | Published by Black, Young, and | belonged to Northamptonshire. The ‘D.N.B.’ 
ndexed Young, Tavistock Street, ‘| Covent Garden. | | gives a list of several authorities, including 
ye and 1826, | Fuller’s ‘ Worthies’ and Foss’s ‘ Lives of 
Society A. J. H. | the Judges.’ 
606 to Wigan. Epwarp BEnsty. 
m “ ‘(ENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE HIS-| ICHAEL ANGELO ROOKER (clxx. 
subject TORY OF LIVERPOOL ” (clxx. 120). 156).—I do not know anything of a visit 
id Q’ ~The Wigan Library copy of this book, pur- to Lancaster, but he evidently visited Liver- 
econds chased in 1881, has an inscription on the fly- pool before or in 1770. Two original colour- 
s leaf probably made about the time of its | wash drawings by him, in the possession of 
B acquisition, “‘ Written by James Wallace.”’ | the Earl of Sefton, were exhibited at the 
ei A. J. H. | Liverpool Historical Exhibition of 1907. 
es is: Both were issued in 1770, engraved by 
Yollege IR ROBERT CATLIN, KT. (clxx. 176). Edward Rooker, as ‘ The South East Pros- 
Com- —The missing words are ‘‘ the Queen’s | pect of Leverpool’ and ‘ View of the Town 
e and Bench.”” Catlin is in the ‘ Dictionary of | and Harbour of Leverpool.’ M. A. Rooker 
3 vols, National Biography.’ | also drew a picture of St. George’s Church, 
A. E. 8. | Liverpool, which, engraved by Edward 
to be He was appointed a Judge of the Common | Rooker, was published, with other engrav- 
crates’ Pleas in the last year of Queen Mary’s reign, | Ings by the latter, in ‘ The History of Lever- 
ted by and by Queen Elizabeth was promoted to be | pool,’ by Geo. Perry and Wm. Enfield, 
Win- Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, a | 1773. Both the Rookers were subscribers to. 
8 Con: post he held till his death in 1574. His seat | this book. They are in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
Verse was at Newenham, Beds. He gained a high R. S. B. 
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‘*QETTING HER CAP ”’ (clxix. 391, 427). 
—In Buckinghamshire (and elsewhere, 
probably) ‘‘ Hanging up his hat’’ is com- 
monly used, in a half-derisive tone, to de- 
scribe the amorous advances of a swain. 

I had previously speculated on the possi- 
bility of ‘‘ setting her cap”’ being indicative 
of similar activities on the part of a female, 
and was therefore interested to find, on 
p. 81 of Olaf Stapledon’s ‘Odd John’ 
(Methuen, 1935), the expression: ‘‘ Set his 
cap”’ used in exactly the same sense as 
“Hanging up his hat.’’ This, surely, 
strengthens my impression. 


G. H. GaMESTER. 
Horrus (clxx. 
surer, edited and enlarged by William 


Richardson’? (London, Rider and Son, 
n.d.) is still in daily use by the timber mer- 


chants of the New Forest, but the copy | | 
have borrowed from a friend conveys no more | 
| 


information than the fact that the original 
edition had a lengthy preface in which Mr. 


Hoppus ‘‘ occupies much time in refuting | 


the errors of a Mr. Keay who had previously 
published a similar work,’’ and whom he calls 
sarcastically ‘‘ the judicious Mr. Keay.”’ I 
wonder if Hoppus is the ‘‘ John Hoppus, 
LL.D.’’ (1789-1875) of 
was ‘‘ the first professor of Philosophy and 
Logic at University College, London 
(1829-1866)? and F.R.S. in 1841. He was 
an Independent Minister at Carter Street 
Chapel, and the dates do not seem at all 
unlikely. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


*QARUM ” § (clxx. 

am most grateful to Str ALFRED WELBY 
and R. S. B. for their very useful inform- 
ation. But I would still like to know who 


was the first Bishop who actually signed him- | 


self ‘‘ Sarum,’’ and who was the first writer 
to employ the apparently non-existing word 
“Sarum ”’ as a synonym for ‘‘ Salisbury.” 
Moreover, where occurs the earliest refer- 
ence to the old hill-site under the name of 
**Old Sarum ”’? 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


OYAL BURIAL-PLACBS (clxx. 138 and 

references there quoted).—In his little 
book ‘ Curiosities of East Yorkshire ’ the Rev. 
A. N. Cooper, the aged vicar of Filey, in- 
cludes a section (chapter xxxiii.) on the 
Armour in Sheriff Hutton Church in which 
he says without any hesitation that the tomb 
in the Church is that of Edward, Prince of 





| considerable interest. 
| dow recess is an altar tomb of alabaster sup. 
| porting a 


Wales, only son of Richard III and Anne 
Neville. 
_ The ‘V.C. History, North Riding’ Vol, 
ii gives an illustration of this tomb and also 
makes the following remarks about it.— 

In the north chapel are two monuments of 
In the second win. 


recumbent figure of the same 


| material in civilian dress of the 15 century and 


| of the Trinity in the centre nic 


156).—‘‘ Hoppus’s Mea- | 


the ‘ D.N.B.,’ who | 


65, 104, 140). — 1. 


wearing a curious cap. The front o 
which es evidently Boon moved a oan 
1 che, with angels 
bearing shields and saints on either side. The 
two ends of the tomb are now loose and bear 
large shields, one plain and one charged with 
a plain cross gules; Dodsworth records that 
the Neville arms formerly appeared on the 
tomb, and there is, at any rate, a possibility 
that it represents Edward Prince of Wales 
only son of Richard III who was probably 
| buried here. 

Henry J. Swallow in ‘ De Nova Villa’ 
mentions this tomb which, he says, the vil. 
_ lagers speak of as the little ‘‘ Crumpling.” 
| The term he thinks may refer to the crumply 

or wrinkled folds of the dress. Todd, he says, 
in his work on Hutton, describes the monv- 
ment as that of ‘‘ a young female.”’ The dis- 
position of the robes possibly gave him that 
impression. It is further stated that several 
very competent authorities have decided that 
this little effigy must represent the son of 
the Lady Anne Neville. The parents of the 
Prince were at Nottingham when he died at 
Middleham on the last day of March 1484, 
and Rous calls it an ‘“‘ unhappy death.”’ To 
the audit of expenses paid for his son’s 
_ clothing Richard is said to have added in his 
| own handwriting the words ‘‘ whom God par- 
don.’’ Swallow pertinently asks ‘‘ What had 
the little boy done that he should be prayed 
for by so sincere a sinner as Richard III?" 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


UTHORS WANTED. _(clxx. 121, 161).— 

* Reminiscences of a Veteran,’ published in 
three volumes by Charles J. Skeet, 10, King 
William Street, in 1861, is a source book worth 

| about £2. A photographic portrait of the 
' author, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Bunbury, C.B, 
80th Foot, is given at the end of Vol. iii. Itis 
a rather pathetic figure of an old man seated 
| dejectedly in a chair with the caption: 
(Conclusion) used up.” It is doubtful whether 
the author ever handled a copy of his 
| in print, for his Preface is dated “St. Jo 
Wood, October 1861” and on 25 





race, Regent’s Park, aged seventy. 


N. Kynaston GaAsKELL. 
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The Library. 


A History of American Biography, 1800-1935. 
By Edward H. O'Neill. (University of 
Philadelphia Press. 18s, net). 


Puls should be a useful book. It is also, 
from one point of view, an entertaining 
one. The immense and increasing interest in 
biography may have suggested to more than 
one observer that this form of amusement 
is destined to rival, if not in some measure 
to replace, fiction—fiction now-a-days tend- 
ing, in its most belauded examples, to be 
an affair of gloom, mire and shapelessness. 
The qualities which the writer enjoys exer- 
cising, and the modern reader savours with 








| very foundations. 


satisfaction, display themselves, however, in | 


biography, and the perplexingly diverse 
judgements formed of living persons find 
their counterpart in the diverse interpreta- 
tion given to the lives of which we can only 
scrutinize records. A somewhat baffling fea- 
ture in this book is the writer’s confident ap- 
praisement of so many of the biographies he 
deals with as true or not true. One finds 
oneself wondering how he knows that. 
Again, while, very reasonably, criticizing a 
want of grip, a looseness and tediousness in 
dealing with extensive material which mars 
a good deal of biographical work, especially 
in the days before the literary artist had 
seized upon it, our author is not altogether 
himself immune from this failing. On look- 
ing more closely, one sees that here it is 
largely a question of actual style in the writ- 
ing, and that mere cutting and revision of 
sentences might have produced effective im- 
provement. 

The pages on English a. and 
American biographies of English subjects, 
will hardly meet with full concurrence from 
the English student, though they have their 
value as representing American opinion. 
More interesting are the accounts of bio- 
gtaphies of characters in European history, 
a field which, we imagine, will attract more 
and more of American literary energy. 

It is as a guide to American work on 
American subjects that the book will be prin- 
cipally valuable. Separate chapters deal re- 


spectively with the vast amount of biographi- 
cal writing on Lincoln and Washington. 
There is hardly less to be recorded on the 
other outstanding Presidents of the United 
States, for whom, besides, America offers the 
peculiar record of the 
graphy.” 


‘* campaign _bio- 


American public man during his life-time, 
fiercer and more continuous than anywhere 
else, is well illustrated here. 

We were glad to notice Mr. O’Neill’s 
characterization of ‘“‘ fictional biography ”’ 
as ‘‘ pernicious.’’ 


Parish Churches of Norfolk and Norwich. 
By Claude J. W. Messent. (Norwich: 
H. W. Hunt. 7s. 6d. net). 


We are glad to draw our readers’ attention 
to this work. In Norfolk and Norwich 
there are at the present day about 725 parish 
churches (over 700 of them are of pre-Refor- 
mation origin) and also about 275 ruined 
churches, some of them decayed down to their 
Of each of these thousand 
churches, we have here a short description— 
which yet gives everything of importance in 
the church—based upon persona] inspection. 
This is the only guide-book which gives the 


| whole of the churches of Norfolk in one 


| The Sandwich Papers. 








volume. Norfolk churches — where the 
ruined structure not infrequently stands 
close to that in use—have a peculiar charm, 
sometimes melancholy, more often serene and 
even exhilarating. On a _ walking-tour 
through the county, Mr. Messent’s book in 
one’s pocket would give one knowledge of all 
those essential details without which the 
heart of the matter is missed, while it would 
not impair that sense of the immediate hour 
and enjoyment of what it offers which holds 
the secret of a holiday and is apt to be 
lost amid too much grubbing about in the 
past. The old dedications of the churches 
are interesting. What is the reason for St. 
Margaret’s being so great a favourite in 
Norfolk ? 


Vol. III. Edited 
and J. H. Owen. 
the Navy Records Society. 


by G. R. Barnes 
(Printed for 
£1 5s. net). 
ACH of the five chapters into which this 
volume is divided (‘Home Waters, 
1779’; ‘North America and the West 
Indies, 1779’; ‘Sir George Rodney’s com- 
mand, September, 1779 to August, 1780’; 
‘North America, 1780’; ‘Home Waters, 
1780’) is provided with a competent intro- 
duction. The best-known events of these 
years are the Spanish declaration of war, 
Rodney’s victory off Cape Vincent, and the 
siege of Gibraltar. The correspondence 
throws light on the various measures taken 
behind the scenes; on the personal relations 
of the several admirals towards one another, 


The glare that beats upon an | and, moreover, on the opinions and ability of 
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the King, who has a good deal to say, and 
often shows discernment and common sense. 
The light thrown on the less well-known men 
of the day—Sir Charles Hardy, Rowley, 
Arbuthnot, Parker, for example, among the 
admirals—is what will probably most interest 
the student in this volume. 


BooKsELLeR’s CATALOGUE, 
A Catatocug of ‘‘ Old Books on Science 


and its Application ’’ (Caxton Head Cata- | 


logue 1020) will naturally raise pleasant 


expectation and the 210 items listed under | 
that head by Messrs. JamEs TREGASKIS AND | 


The | original Grant of Arms (1865) to Ch 


Son will not be found disappointing. 
Euclid printed by Ratdolt at Venice in 


1482 — the first edition in any language — | 


offered for £85; the first edition of Galileo’s 
book on telescopic astronomy (its pleasant 
title begins: ‘‘Siderius Nuncius magna 
longeque admirabilia spectacula 

. . .’) offered for £115 (1610); 
astrological manuscript in English, in black 
and red and blue—Treatises and tables-- 
(Cambridge 1476: £48); John Flamsteed’s 
‘ Historiae Coelestis Libri Duo’ which was 
published by Newton and Halley without 


Flamsteed’s consent, and by Flamsteed, so | 
far as he could, destroyed—Edmond Halley’s | 


copy with many notes in his handwriting 
(1712: £48) are among the most interesting 
items under ‘ Mathematics and Astronomy.’ 
Under ‘Chemistry, Geology and Mining’ 


of Waters, called the treasure of Evonymus ’ 
—Conrad Gesner’s—printed by John Day in 
London in 1565 (£35). The most interesting 
book under ‘ Mechanics and Engineering’ is 
perhaps John Bate’s ‘ Mysteryes of nature 
and art’ in the first edition (1634: £15), 
and under ‘ Physics’ will be noted a copy 
of Robert Boyle’s ‘Tracts consisting of 


Observations concerning the Saltness of the | 


Sea . . .’ given by the author to Sir 
Isaac Newton as we are told by an inscrip- 


tion in Newton’s handwriting (1673: £38). | 
furnish a_ first | 


‘Medicine and Biology’ 
edition of Timothy Bright’s ‘ Treatise of 


edition of the works of the great French 
surgeon Ambrose Paré (1643: £21), and the 
‘Speculum Naturale’ of Vincent of 
Beauvais, printed at Strassburg probably in 
1481 (£80). An addendum describes ‘ An 
Anatomical Account of the Elephant 


| apparently has been 


pandens | 
an | 


|p. 177 





| another contri 


| theses—immediatel 
Melancholy ’ (1586: £35); the first English | 


accidentally burnt in Dublin. . . 168] 
which with ‘‘ new Anatomical Observations _ 
on the Eyes of Animals ”’ was first brought 
out in 1682 by Dr, Allan Molines (£16) 
and William Withering’s ‘ Anatomical ang 
Physiological Observations Collected from 
the Lectures of Doctr. Hunter and Docty 
Monro ’—an unpublished manuscript, which 
) prepared for publica. 
tion (1765: £62). ca 
Mr, A. L. Atsricut, of 30, St. Georges” 
Court, Gloucester Road, S.W.7, writes to us: 
“There has come into my possession the 


Loftus Thorpe, of The Cottage, Sonning 
Berks. I shall be pleased to restore the docm 
ment to the rightful owner, on application 
being made to me by the Grantee or ony a 


his legal descendants.’’ 


CoRRIGENDA. ; 
At ante p. 157, col. 2 ‘ Authors Wanted’ 1 
for “The Bluebeard Chamber of his” i: 
The Bluebeard Chamber of his mind; and at 
col. 2 ‘The origin of the National 
Anthem’ for “ Mr. O. 8. Mosshead ” read Mr, 
0. F. Morshead; and at ante p. 177 col. 11. 
ys “Limited Kingdom” read United King 
om. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer ner 


| privately, nor to give advice on the value 
| old books or prints. 
we noticed ‘A newe booke of Destillatyon 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ nl are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names ana addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


| publication. 


WueEn pres a letter to be forwarded to 
utor, correspondents are re 

quested to put in the top left-hand corey 
the envelope the number of the page Ns 
“N. & Q. to which the letter refers. ie 
WHEN answering a query, or referring to al” 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and ba 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. es 
Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. i: 


Mr. C. A. Braprorp.—Reply forwarded to 8.D. 
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